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pies has survived throughout the Christian era. Nevertheless we cannot 
go so far as to wish, with Mr. Lockyer, that astronomers and archaeo- 
logists were interchangeable terms. So complex is the evolution of 
civilization, that no one line of investigation is likely to give us the 
final word as to the chronological series of ancient monuments. 
Students of history, of mythology, of language and of art, must all be 
united in the result. The tabular forms and chronological sequences 
which astronomers are now presenting, though formulated under the 
inspiration of mathematical and exact method, are nevertheless as 
yet only hj'potheses requiring verification from other sources. 

Allan Maequand. 

Max Ohnbfasch-Richter. — Kypros, the Bible and Homer. Oriental 
civilization, art and religion in ancient times. Elucidated by 
the author's own researches and excavations during twelve 
years' work in Cyprus. 2 vols. 4to, pp. ix, 530 ; plates ccxviii. 
Asher & Co., London, 1893. 

This work is a veritable corpus for the illustration of Cypriote an- 
tiquities. It may not portray as fine a series of monuments as those 
described in the unfinished Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola collection, 
but it will be more useful to the archaeologist, for it is the result of 
labors conducted in a more systematic and scientific manner. One has 
merely to turn over the pages of either volume to be impressed with 
the prodigious labor of the indefatigable excavator and recorder. 

Perhaps the best method of setting before our readers the scope of 
the work will be to publish a table of its contents. This we do the 
more willingly since the book itself, though provided with an excel- 
lent geographical and general index, is unaccompanied by a table of 
contents. We retain the author's varied spelling of proper names and 
use of capital letters. 

Chapter 1. Ancient Places of Worship in Cyprus. 
Chapter 2; Tree Worship and the Transition to Anthropomorphic 
Image Worship. 

I. The Holy Tree on Cyprian antiquities. 

1. In the Pre-Grseco-Phoenician copper-bronze period. 

2. Tree Worship in the Graeco-Phoenician iron period 

down to Roman times. 
II. Kyprian Tree Worship and Tree Ornament compared with 
those of other Eastern Countries. 

1. Hissarlik and Kypros. 

2. Mykenge and Kypros. 

3. Representations of trees, holy and profane, in Egypt 

and Cyprus. 
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4. The holy and profane trees on Babylonian and Assy- 
rian monuments, compared with the Kyprian. 

III. Trees and Tree-gods, dendromorphic and anthropormorphic 

idols, their transitions and transformations. 

1. Divinities dwelling in trees or issuing from trees. 

2. Images of gods of vegetation and their compendia. 

3. From trees, posts and planks anthropomorphic idols 

gradually originate : these are at first shaped like 
posts or planks. 

4. Plants grow from gods of human form : gods create 

plants. 

5. Some further holy trees and tree-gods of the Kj^ri- 

ans and Hebrews. 

(a) The pomegranate tree. 

(b) The terebinth. 

(c) The oak and olive. 

IV. Tammuz, Adonis, Osiris, Linos and allied gods of Babylo- 

nians, Hebrews, Egyptians, Kyprians and Greeks. The 
Asheroth, the Masseboth and Chammanim. 

1. Adonis and Tammuz. 

2. Aoia- Adonis- Aphrodite Trees: Attis-Artemis Trees. 

Gardens of Adonis. The Asheroth, Masseboth and 
Chammanim. 

(a) Trees in the groves of Aphrodite and 

Artemis. 

(b) Gardens of Adonis. Ofiferings of flowers, 

fruit and wands. 

(c) The Asheroth, Masseboth and Chammanim 

of the Bible ; holy slaves and lances in 
the Bible and Homer. 

3. Anthropomorphic images of the Youthful God of 

Vegetation and Plants, and of his mother. 

4. Names and local cults of the Youthful God. 
Chapter 3. Worship of Divinities and fabulous beings. 

I. Imageless worship of divinities in Kypros and other countries. 

1. Imageless Rites, especially to mountain and storm 

divinities. Imageless altar-rites. 

2. Hebrew and Kyprian cults connected with moun- 

tains, valleys, springs, rivers, the sea and caves, 
(a) The B^mdt. (b) Fountains, brooks and riv- 
ers, (c) The sea. (d) Caves, (e) Fire, 
sky, sun, moon and stars. 
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II. The Ox and the Horse in Cultus. 

1. Representation of the ox. 

2. The goddess with head and horns of a cow. 

3. Bulls and Calves. The Man-Bull and the Man- 

headed Bull as divinities. Homed divinities. 

4. Homed Men and Horned Centaurs, Winged Cen- 

taurs and Winged Horses. 

5. Minotaurus, Ariadne, Dionysos and Europa. 

ni. The principal feminine deities and demons of Cyprus, and. 
some of their counterparts in other lands. 

1. Astarte-Aphrodite. 

(a) The stone cylinder of this goddess and her 
oldest anthropomorphic idols in the cop- 
per-bronze period, (b) Mortals and im- 
mortals : images of Astarte-Aphrodite and 
her priestess, servant or sacrifant. (c) 
Some of the most important types of 
Astarte-Aphrodite images. 

2. The dove and other animals sacrificed by the Kypri- 

ans and Hebrews to Astarte-Aphrodite and other 
deities. 

3. Doves and dove-goddesses in Kypros and Mykense. 

4. The Cyprian Astarte-Aphrodite and the Etruscan 

Hera-Kypra. Hare goddesses, Bird goddesses and 
Potniae Theron. 

5. Astarte, Aphrodite, Atargatis, Derketo and Semira- 

mis, Fishes and Fish-demons. Ornithomorphic 
deities. The Harpies and Sirens. 

6. Astarte, Semiramis. The winged sun-globe and. 

winged bust of a god. 

7. The soul of Osiris. The dove as Holy Ghost. 

8. Harpies, Sirens and Erinyes. 

9. The material Astarte-Aphrodite and Anat-Athene- 

in Kypros. 
10. Astarte-Aphrodite and Tanit-Artemis-Kybele. De- 
meter and Persephone. 

a) The Kyprian-Artemis type with arm-stumps, 

b) The archaic drapery and attitude of the 

Kyprian Artemis and her priestess. 

c) Greek standing figures of Artemis in Kyproa 

with veil, modius and seal. 
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d) Artemis more freely represented. The god- 

dess as huntress accompanied by stag, deer 
or dog. Artemis Kybele with the lion. 
The goddess as maiden. 

e) The Artemis group from Kition belonging to 

the School of Praxiteles. 
IV. The most important male divinities and daemons of Kypros 
compared with some of non-Kyprian origin. 

1. Baal and Zeus. 

2. Melquart, Herakles and Marduk-Merodach. 

3. Resef-Apollo. (a) Resef-Apollo as Spear-god. (b) 

Resef-ApoUo as god of trees and groves, of incense 
and healing. His attributes are the asperges, the 
fawn, the eagle, Nike Apollo and Zeus. The god 
of music, (c) Further particulars of Resef-Apollo 
as war-god, sun-god, weather-god. Resef-Mikal and 
other analogous divinities. 

Appendix I. A comparison of the festivals of Oriental vegetation 
divinities with those of southern and northern Europe. 

Appendix II. Gold objects found in Cyprus. By Herr Direktor 
Frauberger. 

Explanations of the plates. 

A table of contents such as this speaks for itself We have before 
us an immense accumulation of material, so much so that we 
weary with the volume, however much we may be interested in its 
contents. We do not need to know the names of all who contributed 
in any way to the production of the volume ; and yet in his preface 
Dr. Richter bows his acknowledgments to no less than sixty-eight 
scholars and museum directors, draughtsmen and photo-chemists, as 
if each one would feel himself the more complimented by being in- 
cluded in so large a company. 

The same lack of selective ability permeates the volume. We ap- 
preciate the difficulty of handling so large a mass of material, of 
seizing the unportant characteristics, of instituting proper coinparisons 
and of forming stable generalizations, and we are grateful for the 
amount of order which is here brought into a great chaos of antiquity. 
Descriptive material, though relegated to a section by itself (explana- 
tion of the plates) nevertheless occupies a considerable portion of the 
text and numberless monuments are set before us, like sand upon the 
seashore, not thoroughly co-ordinated. In spite of the excellent and 
elaborate analysis exhibited in the table of contents many subjects are 
not exhausted under their proper headings. We are referred again 
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and again to a continuation of the same subject under other sections, 
and finally, as if in despair, to the general index. The number of 
illustrations is also so great, more than two thousand, and the refer- 
ences to them so constant, that one wishes that more illustrations had 
found their way into the text, lea%dng fewer to be sought for in the 
plates. The labor of finding the illustrations is increased in many 
cases by wrong references. We have not sought to correct them all, 
but may mention that in addition to those corrected by the author 
under the heading "errata and additions " wrong references to figured 
illustration may be found on pages 43, 63, 60, 63, 69, 74, 76, 87, 94, 95, 
100, 107, 108, 122, 137, 149, 152, 234, 291, 292, 306. This is only one 
of many directions in which the proof reading is very carelessly done. 

Another result of being overmastered by his material is the frequency 
with which the train of thought is broken and disconnected. One 
example of this will suffice. On page 199 we are told that it can be 
proved of certain cultus statues that they originally held a spear in 
their hands. We naturally look for the evidence which might easily 
be given, but the current of thought is immediately checked and our 
attention is called to the subject of sphinxes. The reader will be con- 
stantly subjected to such little disappointments. This style of writing 
reminds us of ancient reliefs, in which the sculptor abhorring a vacuum 
fills every available space and emphasizes the important figures by 
making them larger than the rest. So our author, having spread be- 
fore us a mass of facts with little literary perspective resorts to widely- 
spaced or heavily-leaded type whenever he wishes to impress the 
reader with the importance of his remarks. 

Dr. Richter's archasological, as distinguished from literary, perspect- 
ive is much greater. He sees the antiquities of Kypros in their relations 
to Egj'ptian and Mesopotamian civilizations and especially, as the 
title of the book indicates, to Palestine and ancient Greece. The 
archseological vislj^s he sets before us are certainly inspiring and en- 
lightening. But even in this direction he too frequently drops his 
archseological telescope and, viewing objects as individuals rather than 
as members of a historical series, he records meaningless, accidental 
resemblances, when more natural and historical analogies are before 
his very eyes. Thus on page 180, wishing to explain as sun rays a 
form on the gold foil shrine from Mykenai, he refers back to fig. 12 
(containing forms without any analogy) and explains as " sun's rays " 
that which on page 84 he had carefully shown to be " twisted twigs or 
myrtle ropes." On page 110 he gives to fig. 133 an important position 
as illustrating a supposed transition between tree and anthropomorphic 
worship. The supposed resemblance of this sacred tree to a " human 
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form wearing a massive crown and terminating in tendrils " is the 
same kind of resemblance which Vitruvius found between the Ionic 
column with its volutes and the figure of a woman with her curls. 
Now he sees phallic emblems in cases where the evolution from tree 
to post is evident from his own proofs, and again, dropping the phallic 
theory when it would seem most applicable, he likens such stones as 
those represented in figs. 152-155 to " columns " and "stone chisels." 
He speaks (p. 74) of the papyrus as a " tree most prominent on Egyp- 
tian monuments," but shows (pp. 105, 106, 125) that he confuses it 
with the lotus. A careful study of Prof Goodyear's writings would 
clear up more than one misinterpretation of Cypriote foims. He 
claims to be able to classify Cypriote monuments chronologically 
«ven to decades, but makes use of such knowledge most sparingly, 
preserving a proper vagueness when not resting his chronology upon 
the conclusions of others. He speaks of Kypros as a great caldron, in 
which divinities and myths are fused. This may justify his use of 
such compounds as " the Duzi-Tammuz-Adonis-Osiris-Harpokrates 
child " (poor child !), but does it justify his fusing together two indi- 
viduals of to-day, as when he speaks (p. 241) of a votive figure being 
found by Cesnola-Stern ? This suggests the possibilities of discoveries 
having been made by Cesnola-Richter, but the great caldron has not 
yet given evidence of such a fusion. In conclusion we may add that 
though as a composition the book leaves something to be desired and 
the opinions require to be reorganized before they can be considered 
a,s science, and though a disagreeable, personal vanity soils many of 
its pages, we nevertheless welcome these volumes as by far the most 
important contribution yet made to Cypriote archaeology and congrat- 
ulate the author on the completion of what he himself calls his " first 

S^^^* ^«^'^-" Allan Makquand. 

E. A. "Wallis Budge. The Mummy. Chapters on Egyptian 
Funereal Archseology. With eighty-eight illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 404. Cambridge, University Press. Macmillan & Co., 
ITew York, 1893. 

The substance of this book was originally written to form the Intro- 
dtiction to the Catalogue of the Egyptian Collection in the Fitzmlliam 
Museum, Cambridge. It contains considerable information, thrown 
into useful shape, which we should hardly expect from the title of the 
book. One who wishes for information upon the Egyptian mummy, 
its significance, the various methods of its embalment, its amulets, 
ushabti and other associated objects, its sarcophagus, stelae, vases, 



